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Chats With the Editor 


Teachers’ Pets—] 


I was coming home after an out- 
ing with the Pathfinders. In the back of the 
car were four girls. Somehow we began 
talking about teachers’ pets. 

“Does your teacher have any pets?” I 
asked the girls. 

“Oh yes,” they said. “Mary and Alice.” 

I was surprised, for I know the teacher 
well and believe he treats all his students as 
fairly as any teacher can. “Why do you 
suppose he treats these two better than the 
others?” 

“Well,” said one, “I suppose it’s because 
they have influential fathers.” 

Before I go on, I must explain that Mary 
and Alice were not the names the girls men- 
tioned, nor was “influential fathers” the 
reason they gave. I don’t want to tell you 
the real names or reason, because I don’t 
want to embarrass anyone. The girls were 
not jealous; everything was said in a spirit 
of kindness. As soon as they had said what 
I’ve written here, they changed the subject 
and talked about other things the rest of 
the way home. 

But when I reached home and got into 
bed, my mind went back to the conversa- 
tion in the car. Do teachers have pets? And 
if they do, why? 

Good teachers do not have “pets,” but 
let’s face it, even the best teachers do like 
some of their students better than others. 

The strange part about it is that while 
the other students can spot these better- 
liked children and are quick to call them 
“pets,” they never seem to be able to dis- 
cover the real reason why these chosen 
children are so highly favored. 

I am not a teacher, but I’ve a lot to do 
with juniors. I’m going to tell you about 
some of them and see if you can tell why 
a teacher might like certain ones better 
than others. 
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One winter the weather turned so cold 
around here that the ice on the ponds was 
thick enough for skating—a rare thing in 
Washington, D.C. I went to the school the 
day of the Pathfinder meeting to make an 
announcement. A Pathfinder met me at the 
door. “We’re not coming to your old Path- 
finder meeting tonight,” she snarled. “We’re 
going skating.” 

Two Pathfinders came to the meeting 
with their skates. They stayed long enough 
to be marked present, then left. 

Another Pathfinder also brought her 
skates. Before the meeting began she came 
to me and said, “Elder Maxwell, there’s ice 
on the pond and Id like to skate tonight. 
Would you mind if I left about 7:15? I’ve 
finished the craft I’ve been working on.” 

At 7:15 she went, but as she was leaving 
she said to me, “Thank you so much for 
letting me be excused. It’s going to be such 
a lot of fun skating.” 

Well, now, you who are reading this, do 
you understand why I felt a little bit more 
friendly toward one of those four Path- 
finders than toward the other three? And 
can you guess which one of the four it was? 


At another time, our Pathfinder Club was 
on a farm. I asked the group to stay to- 
gether, and they did. But when they saw 
some horses behind a fence several rushed 
over to see them. Two Pathfinders, however, 
asked first for permission to leave the 
group. And when I told them they could 
they said, “Thank you” as if the whole 
pleasure of the trip to the farm was 
wrapped up in my willingness to let them 
go over to the horse corral. Can you see 
why I would be willing to give those two 
anything they might happen to ask for an- 
other time? 

Courtesy and gratitude are two things 
that make a teacher like his students better. 
Doesn’t sound much like “influential 
fathers,” does it? 

Next week I'll tell you about othe 
juniors I’ve known and let you decid 
which ones you would have liked better if 
you were their teacher or Pathfinder direc- 
tor. 


Your friend, 


Vbuntense Whar? 
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How Stephanie won because her conscience 


beat her in an argument. 


Stephanie's 





Conscience 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


HE idea was brilliant. Stephanie sat 

down on the bench under the tree to 
work out the details. She took her library 
book out of her school bag and opened the 
front cover. She read: 

“Property of the Children’s Free Library. 

Open daily 3-5 P.M. 



























































































Overdue books one penny per day.” 

Then Stephanie turned to the inside back 
cover and looked at the date stamped there. 
The book was due back on May 4, and it was 
now May 25. Three weeks overdue! At least 
it wasn’t hard to calculate. 

The fine would be a lot higher than 
Stephanie wanted to pay—but she wasn’t 
going to pay if she could help it. This was 
why she had the brilliant idea. The plan 
rested on two points. 

Point 1, the librarian was new and did 
not know her. 

Point 2, there was an epidemic of chick- 
enpox in town. 

Stephanie practiced her speech in her 
mind. 

“This is Stephanie Black’s book,” she 
would say to the librarian. “She could not 
return it because she has had chickenpox.” 

But it was at this place in her thinking 
that Stephanie’s conscience interrupted. 

“Stephanie,” it said sternly, “that is mot 
the truth.” 

“Oh, but it is,” Stephanie replied. “This 
book is Stephanie Black’s book, and I have 
had chickenpox.” 

“When?” It was an awkward question, 
and Conscience waited for an answer. 

“Last year,” Stephanie replied. “But no 
one will ask me that.” 

“It’s not the right thing to use for an ex- 
cuse now,” Conscience said. 

“I will be telling the truth,” Stephanie 
snapped, and emphasized her point by 
stamping her foot. An old man passing by 
To page 18 
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Stephanie returned the borrowed book to the librar- 
ian and quietly lied to him, as she had planned to. 
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lron Lung + Grit 


Christine 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


| fe green double-decker bus swayed la- 
boriously along the narrow English lane, 
like an elephant on a footpath. It passed 
quaint houses, doll-like farms, and pictur- 
esque hedgerows. My friend and 1 were 
aboard, but our minds weren’t on the scen- 
ery. We were thinking about where we 
were going. We were on our way to see a 
heroine—a really-truly living heroine. 

More than six years ago, a bright-eyed 
girl danced with joy as she looked forward 
to Christmas. She was nearly twelve years 
old and life held many excitements. But 
without warning, tragedy struck. Christine 
fell victim to polio in its worst form. Dur- 
ing the following grim weeks, the thread 
of life grew very thin as an iron lung la- 
bored to keep life in her paralyzed body. 

But Christine was determined to live, and 
after three months she was moved to the 
Alexandra Hospital for Crippled Children. 
This was to be her home for six years. Tedi- 
ous days merged into tedious weeks, weeks 
into months, months into years. Christine 
lay in the iron lung, unable to do anything 
but speak and move her eyes. 

Nevertheless, she had the pluck and cour- 
age of a true heroine. Her wonderful, 
friendly grin endeared her to everyone 
around her—doctors, nurses, patients, visi- 
tors. 

And now, in the bus, my friend and I 
were on our way to meet Christine for the 
first time. 

Our knock was answered by Christine’s 
mother, and we exchanged greetings over 
the pulsating drone of the portable iron 
lung that had made it possible for Christine 
to leave the hospital. 


We were greatly impressed by Christine's 
jolly smile and friendly manner. We knew 
now why it was that Christine had been head 
girl among the sixty-two children at the 
Alexandra Hospital. She had arranged their 
parties, planned their games, and helped in 
every possible way she could. The children 
were devoted to her and she loved them all 
—a gaily pathetic little army of spastics, 
polio victims, cripples. 

Christine’s ambition is to be a commer- 
cial artist. About a year ago she received her 
General Certificate of Education in English 
and Art—an accomplishment for amy young 
person, let alone the occupant of an iron 
lung! The English composition she had to 
write was about a wonderful memory—the 
memory of the last time one little girl ran 
outdoors to play. 

When Christine was younger, she loved 
to do things with her hands—draw, knit, 
sew, and embroider. She wasn’t going to let 
total paralysis stop her completely. She dis- 
covered that it was still possible to draw and 
write by holding a pencil in her teeth! Try 
it sometime. Painstaking practice and sheer 
grit brought its reward. Her sketches won 
her a scholarship from the Foot and Mouth 
Artists Association. She’s the youngest per- 
son ever to win this honor and cannot take 
advantage of the offer until she is eighteen. 

Would you still be thankful and patient 
if you were in Christine’s place? Listen to 
poem Christine wrote: 


What would I do if I could not see, 

If all the world were dark to me? 

V’'d miss the beauty of flower and tree. 
Oh, thank You, God, that I can see. 
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What would I do if 1 could not hear 
The sounds that come from far and near, 
The song of birds, the hum of bees, 
The whispering of wind in trees? 


How would I feel if the scent of flowers 
Or the smell of earth after April showers 
And the salty tang of the sand and sea 


Were never ever known to me? 


If 1 could not taste, how could I bear 
To watch other children enjoying a pear; 
If an apple tart or a luscious cream bun 
Looked so different, but tasted as one? 


What would I do without my speech, 
If little ones I could not teach, 

If with my friends I could not talk? 
Does it matter, God, that I cannot walk? 


There is so much that I can do 
For others, yes, and even You. 


Christine has written many other poems 
as lovely as this one. Having been con- 
firmed recently into the Church of England, 
she is a sincere Christian. 

As our visit was drawing to a close, Chris- 
tine said: “Mummy, let me show them how 
I can frog breathe.” 


A nurse holds the paper in place while Christine 
draws a picture with the pencil held in her teeth. 
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Mrs. Perrott disconnected the tube which 
sustains life in the paralyzed body and 
Christine was on her own. She started to 
make a clicking noise with her tongue. In 
this manner, as does a frog, she supplied her 
body with oxygen by gulping air into her 
mouth and then “swallowing” it into her 
lungs. For five hours, with alternate “click- 
ing” and resting, she is able to remain out 
of the portable lung. Frog-breathing was 
taught to her by an American living in Eng- 
land. The accomplishment makes it pos- 
sible for her mother to take her out for 
walks in the wheel chair. 

How Christine laughs when her little 
budgie mimics the clicking noise! 

One of Christine’s hobbies is collecting 
small dolls from all over the world. Her 
father has made a showcase for her to keep 
them in. Many countries are not repre- 
sented in her doll population. I wonder 
how many juniors all over the world would 
like to send small additions to her collection, 
along with an interesting letter? Christine 
watches patiently for the mail, but you 
mustn’t expect an answer, because every 
written word is a real effort. 

Christine will be eighteen on May 11. 
Wouldn’t it be lovely to shower her with 
birthday cards? 

Her name and address are: 

Christine Perrott 
St. Anne’s Hospital 
Tottenham 
London, England 

Juniors, when you are tempted to com- 
plain, remember this young heroine and 
breathe two little prayers—one prayer of 
thanks for. your own unnumbered bless- 
ings and one that Heaven's blessing may 
rest on Christine Perrott. 


Have You Had Three Polio Shots? 


Have you had your polio shots? When 
Christine got polio, there weren't any polio 
shots for her to have. She couldn’t help her- 
self. But you can help yourself. You should 
have three shots of the Salk vaccine to be 
safe. It may be terribly exciting to be a 
heroine, but it’s much more comfortable to 
be well and strong and able to get about and 
do things without an iron lung in the 
way. So make sure you get those polio shots 
—all three of them. And get them now, be- 
fore summer begins. Summer is a bad time 


for polio. 
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The Teacher 





Etta Jean 


Couldn't Fool ” | 


By ALTA PETERSEN 


HE sun was shining just so, and a gentle 

breeze tickled the grasses in the deep 
ditches on either side of the dusty road. It 
was too nice a day to waste going to school, 
but that was what the law required of all 
twelve-year-old girls. 

Etta Reece gave a large pebble a vicious 
kick. The little white schoolhouse was sitting 
back from the road, waiting for her to come 
to it, just as it had sat for the past thirty 
years. 

“Ugly old thing!” Etta snapped. To hear 
her one would have thought she hated 
school, or that studying was hard for her. 
Oh, no! Etta had been a straight-A student 
ever since she had started school. In fact, if 
she had ever received a B or C she would 
have dropped dead from the shock. She was 
cross today only because it was the first day 
of school and summer had ended too soon. 

A black Ford stood in the schoolyard, and 
Etta hurried. The strange car reminded her 
there was to be a new teacher this year. 
What would she be like? Who would get 
the first licking this year? Roger did last 
year. The year before that Arty got one the 
very first day. 

The last four teachers had been country 
girls, but this new one, Etta had heard, was 
from the city and ought to be a pushover for 
the kids. If she was anything like the rest, 
they'd show her who was boss the first five 
minutes of school. As for her—Etta Jean— 
she’d just wrap the teacher around her little 
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finger with a bunch of soft soap the same 
as she had done with all the other teachers 
the past six years. She could get away with 
anything. 

At the crossroads, just a little way from 
the schoolyard, Etta met the two Weir chil- 
dren, Billy Seige, and Burton Barrows. She 
noticed a girl standing at the fence that 
divided the schoolyard from the cornfield. 
“Looks as though we've got us a new pupil 
this year,’ she said to the boys. “Wonder 
where she came from. Let’s go find out who 
she is and what she’s doing crawling through 
that fence.” 

By the time the five of them had raced to 
the driveway the new girl was kneeling in 
the cornfield beside a trap from which a 
small animal was trying desperately to es- 
cape. “Oh, no!” gasped Etta and the five of 
them backed away in haste. “Don’t touch 
that trap!” they shouted. 

But the new girl didn’t pay any attention. 
She pressed the catch and released the 
black-and-white prisoner, who — scurried 
away, paused once to look back, then lifted 
its head in a peculiar nod and limped off 
among the hundreds of cornstalks. 

“Well! Looks as if he was saying, “Thanks 
and good-by,’” marveled eight-year-old Billy. 
“Boy! I wouldn’t have let a skunk out of a 
trap like that.” 

“He had been in there for some time,” 
said the girl coming back through the fence. 
“It’s wicked to leave animals trapped like 











that. They should either be killed or re- 
leased. Say, you must be my pupils. You 
have tablets, pencils, lunch boxes. I am 
Miss Trafford, your teacher.” 

Etta Jean gasped, her mouth open as if 
she were catching flies. She thought quickly, 
“Oh, no! She's only a little bit taller than I 
am and only half as big around. We'll have 
her sitting in a corner bawling her eyes out 
before noon. Boy, oh, boy!” 

Not only had Etta been the smartest 
pupil in Sheridan public school for the past 
six years, she possessed a trait akin to that 
of the first serpent. She was subtle enough 
never to become involved in any of the 
monkeyshines that always seemed to 
plague the teacher, yet always she managed 
to find some new thing to make the teach- 
er’s day particularly miserable. 

Did Etta really hate her teachers? No, 
not at all. She just got a great deal of satis- 
faction out of hurting someone, for she im- 
agined that people were hurting her. Truth- 
fully, she had no respect for anyone who 








could not make her mind. Let’s say she 
wasn't very respectful. Spoiled? What do 
you think? 

Somehow or other the day got off to a bad 
start for Etta. Recess passed. Noon hour 
came. The afternoon recess ended, and Etta 
sat staring at the north window. What was 
the matter with all those dumb boys? Not 
a one of them was willing to disturb the 
class. All they could talk about was teacher's 
letting that skunk out of the trap, and the 
fact that she could bat a ball farther than 
any teacher they'd ever had. 

Ding! Dong! Teacher startled the chil- 
dren half out of their wits by ringing her 
small bell. “All books in your desks, please.” 

“But it’s not time to go home!” protested 
Etta, the only one in the room who could 
tell time. “It’s only two o'clock.” 

“I know.” Teacher's brown eyes twinkled. 
“But this is the first day of school. I don't 
want to work you to death the first day. 
Everyone ready? You may stand and we'll 
go out and have a game of ball.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


As teacher was going out with the scuttle a snowball flew in through the door and hit Henry’s face. 
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Not only did Miss Trafford play with 
the children but she also let school out 
early! That was something! The children 
talked it over on their way home. “Boy! 
This teacher sure is an oddball,” said 
Burton Barrows. “The old jailhouse even 
looks and smells different. Wonder what 








GOLDEN WINDOWS 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


I once saw a house on a faraway hill, 

With windows that shone in the sunset fill 

I thought that they surely were made of pure 
gold, 

And | started a journey this sight to behold. 


1 went down a valley, and climbed up again, 

Through hours of darkness, on highway and 
lane. 

The fine house | reached when morning was 
light, 

But no golden windows there greeted my 
sight. 


At sunrise, | turned me to travel back home, 

And marveled. For, see! my own windows 
shone! 

They gleamed on my hill, now so far away, 

With the bright golden sunshine God gives 
us each day. 





she did to it. Was the county superintendent 
right after all?” 

“Why?” asked Billy. 

“Well, he told dad and ma that Miss Traf- 
ford wasn’t much to look at for beauty, but 
she'd make a good teacher. She’s sure tiny 
after all those other big things we been hav- 
ing. See you tomorrow.” 

The days progressed into October, and an 
occasional chilling rain kept the pupils in- 
doors at recess. If teacher was driven to dis- 
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traction by the noise and scuffling, she 
never let on. Just one rule, she made. There 
were to be no broken windows. So far noth- 
ing had happened. But it would, Etta was 
sure of that. 

Several times teacher had to get after 
Lorry Weir, the younger of the two Weir 
boys, and his older brother didn’t like it a 
bit. Each time it seemed as if the entire 
schoolroom paused, waiting, waiting. 

“Lorry,” teacher said one morning as 
classes were dismissed for recess, “you must 
stop playing in school. If you don’t try 
harder to get your lessons, I'll have to get 
real cross with you.” 

“You better not,” warned Etta Jean. 

Teacher raised her eyebrows. “Oh?” 

“You get after one of these Weir boys, 
and their ma will come down here and scold 
you plenty!” She nodded her head as if to 
emphasize the point. 

“Is she in the habit of doing such things?” 
inquired teacher, watching the two boys 
square their shoulders and swell out their 
chests. 

“Believe me, she does,” said Etta Jean. 
“And the teachers do what she says. So if 
you want a tongue-lashing—well! Don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.” 

Etta was so solemn about it teacher wanted 
to laugh. Instead, she said quietly, “I don’t 
think Mrs. Weir will give me more than 
one.” 

There was no doubt in Miss Trafford’s 
mind that Mrs. Weir might come. The neigh- 
borhood was exceedingly rough. When the 
school board had given her the school key, 
one of the members had said, “If the chil- 
dren don’t mind you, just beat them. They'll 
need it.” 

Three months of school was soon crossed 
off the calendar. Teacher was still on top. 

December mornings were so cold the par- 
ents brought the children to school in cars. 
But teacher was always there ahead of 
them, with a fire going in the great big, ugly 
thing used for a stove. 

Christmas is a busy season. Teacher no- 
ticed that the parents never seemed to 
come for the students till about a half hour 
after school was dismissed. She supposed at 
first that the parents were busy shopping and 
didn’t get through in time to come for the 
children. But it was the same every day. 
Miss Trafford noticed, too, that she was get- 
ting home each evening much earlier than 
she expected. To page 18 


























When Ruth Talked Nonsense 


By ELVA B. 


ge was very ill in the hospital. As her 
fever rose she talked about things that 
didn’t make sense. She mumbled words 
about a dollar bill and would say over and 
over, “I didn’t, truly I didn’t, no, I didn’t, 
honest and truly.” 

The nurses watched her temperature anx- 
iously, drew strange lines on Ruth’s hospi- 







































GARDNER 


tal chart, and wondered why a dollar bill 
worried the girl so much. 

~ Ruth was an orphan child who had lived 
with neighbors for three years since she 
started to school. The neighbors gave her a 
place to sleep and enough to eat. There was 
one thing they didn’t give her, however, and 
she needed it very much. That was love. A 
good-night kiss, a kind word, or a bit of 
understanding would have gladdened the 
lonely little heart. 

Ruth was required to do an unusual 
amount of work to pay for her food and the 
use of her bed. Her clothes didn’t cost the 
neighbors anything, for the Dorcas Society 
at the church gave Ruth some of their used 
clothing. Most of it didn’t fit too well, but 
the neighbors said, “Orphan girls shouldn't 
be fussy.” She tried very hard to do all the 
work that was required of her, but anything 
she didn’t do just right brought harsh words 
from the folks who kept her. 

Now she was sick and had been put in the 
free ward at the hospital. One night, at 
worship, Dr. Stephens talked about Ruth. 
“Isn't she in the same room at school that 
you are, Ann?” he asked his daughter. 

“Yes, she is,” Ann replied. “She has been 
out of school more than a week now. Poor 
little orphan! She doesn’t have a mother and 
daddy to visit her.in the hospital. Teacher 
said we couldn’t visit her, because we would 
catch whatever she has.” 

“That’s true, Ann. No visitors for Ruth. 
Her fever is high and she talks nonsense. 
What surprises me, though, is that she talks 
about one thing all the time. Do you think 
any of the children in your room might 

To page 15 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ruth lay ill in her bed muttering, “No, | didn’t, hon- 
est and truly.” Doctor wondered what she meant. 
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The 


WONDERFUL SCHOOL 
That Floats on the Air 


By KEITH MOXON 


NOW everybody listen while I tell you 
about the school that floats on the air. 
You may not believe that such a school 
could exist, but it does. And it is the most 
exciting school you could imagine. All boys 
and girls who sleep late in the morning love 
this school, because it is impossible to be 
late. You can go to this school with your pa- 
jamas on if you want! No, it’s not a cor- 
respondence school. 

There are no teachers to sneak up on you 
when you are reading a storybook during 
arithmetic. They can’t sneak up on you, 
but there are teachers, and they have ways 
and means of making sure you don’t read a 
storybook during arithmetic lessons. 

There are no blackboards to clean as 
punishment for running down the hall. As 
a matter of fact, this school has no halls to 
run down, and you couldn't get to the 


blackboard, anyway. Please stop guessing 
that it’s a correspondence school. 

None of the boys in the class can pull the 
girls’ pigtails, for the boys never see girls 
and the girls never see boys. No, they aren't 
blind, and they can all hear each other, the 
noisy people! 

There are no school buses to catch, and 
mother can’t make them fix their lunch the 
night before, because they don’t need to 
take lunches to school. You see, none of the 
children leave home to go to this school, 
and no, for the last time, it’s not a cor- 
respondence school. It’s a real school. 

Do you think I am being very mysteri- 
ous? Well, I shall not keep you in sus- 
pense any longer! This wonderful school 
that floats on the air is a two-way radio 
school. It’s not a bit like school science 


broadcasts on television. Oh, no. If you are 





Here are three of the students listening to the teacher—two indoors, one out under a tree. The 
students in the school live hundreds of miles apart from one another, across the open prairies. 
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AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 





A teacher of Australia’s radio school sits in the studio talking to students thousands of miles away. 


a student in this school you have a two-way 
radio of your very own. The teacher talks to 
you from the classroom, then you click the 
switch on your two-way radio and talk back 
to him. Every student in the class can hear 
you talking. Isn’t it fun? 

Where is this school? I hear you say. You 
want to know how soon you can join, so 
you won't have to get up in the morning, is 
that right? Well, if you want to go to this 
school, you have to be living among the 
great ranches of the “outback” of Australia, 
or else you must be very, very sick or crip- 
pled so that you can’t go to your local school. 
But we can visit this school. Shall we do 
that? Miss Dawson and Mr. Blackburn, the 
teachers, are very friendly, and if we tell 
them that the boys and girls from the JUN- 
IOR GUIDE would like to come and see what 
goes on, I am sure they will let us. 

Here we are at the building. It is an old 
office building, for the rent is cheaper here. 
Now up these wooden stairs—clop, clop, 
clop, clop. What a din, with so many boys 


and girls going up! We’re at the top; whew, 
it was a climb, but there’s no elevator. Ah, 
there’s a sign on that door over there. “Two- 
Way Radio School.” We've arrived! 

We walk across the wooden floor to the 
door and knock. There is a pause, the door 
opens, and Miss Dawson is smiling at us. 

“Come in,” she says. “So glad to see you 
all. Be as quiet as you can, or else the chil- 
dren can’t hear Mr. Blackburn talking. You 
can sit on those benches against the wall. 
But shhhhh! shhhhh! We're on the air.” 

Well, now that we're settled, let’s have a 
look around. Not a very impressive room, is 
it? It’s big, though, with bare walls; and the 
paint looks terrible. There were a lot of par- 
titions in the room once, but they have been 
taken down, leaving long scars on the walls. 
There are some cupboards with stacks of 
books and paper against the walls, some 
maps hanging here and there, and a big 
blackboard on one wall. But right in the 
middle of the room is a large table, and a 


To page 16 
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DANGER MISSION 


Second of Three Parts 


By JAN S. DOWARD ’ ; 4 


D* GRENFELL and his dogs were drifting Then a thought came to him. Why not 
out to sea on a crumbling snowball “is- use Jack, with the large furry paws, to lead 
land” off the north coast of Labrador. The the way to another pan? It would be worth 
doctor wanted to get onto a larger island, trying. So, calling Jack to his side, he spoke 
but could not persuade his lead dogs to to him in tones that meant business. 

leave the ice pan they were on. “Go to the other pan, boy. Go—fast!” 
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Picking up a small piece of ice, Dr. 
Grenfell threw it toward the floating pan 
and quick as a wink Jack leaped off the 
snow pan they were on and headed for the 
white raft about twenty yards distant. The 
tough scale of sea ice held him up and 
shortly he was on the bigger pan. 

“Lie down!” shouted the doctor. 

Instantly the dog obeyed. Brin and the 
other leader could see him and understood 
immediately what to do. Fighting their way 
through the cold slush, they made their way 
to the little dog, carrying with them the 
precious line that was the only way Dr. 
' Grenfell could hope to get to the spot. The 

other dogs followed, and then the doctor 
took as much of a run as the small space 
would permit and leaped. Slithering along 
the surface from the force of the motion, he 
managed to stay on top of the slush for a 
good distance before he finally caved 





< through. Now it was all he could do to 
les move ahead, but using the line fastened 
ss tight to the two dog leaders, he pulled him- 
ie Sty self along slowly. He was glad he had tied 


> the harnesses tight so the dogs could not 
slip out of them. 
- As soon as he hauled himself up on this 
= new pan, however, he saw that it too was 
= sinking. Quickly repeating the whole proce- 
dure, he finally got to another pan. It was the 
largest he could find, but it was only about 
ten feet by twelve. And Dr. Grenfell dis- 
covered, to his horror, that it was not ice at 
all but the same old frozen slob like the 
rest, and it was fast moving out to sea. 
By now the widening gap from the main- 
land made it foolish to think of trying to 
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Wet and cold, the missionary saw his sledge—with 
his dry clothes, wood, matches—sink in the water. 





reach the shore. He and the dogs had always 
tried to head in that direction but they had 
been losing ground all the time because the 
wind was blowing them back. For a mo- 
ment the doctor thought of swimming, but 
the gap kept closing with pounding ice 
and there was no place to swim. 

The farther their pan drifted, the rougher 
the sea became, and Dr. Grenfell feared that 
at any moment their little “island” would 
break up. Then the doctor noticed that 
they were drifting toward a rocky point. 

“Til jump off when we get near and 
swim to shore,” he thought aloud. 

But just as he was getting close, the pan 
struck a submerged rock. A chunk broke off 
underneath, the pan swung around in the 
backwash, and the doctor and his eight dogs 
were going right out to sea again. There was 
nothing to do but to hope and pray for a 
rescue—to hope that the man who was to 
meet him at the “tilt” lean-to would start 
looking for him, or to pray that God would 
give some fishermen sharp eyes to see him 
out on the ice. His mind, though, kept com- 
ing back to the fact that no man within 
his memory had ever been rescued from an 
ice pan in the bay. 

“Oh, if I co-co-could o-o-only ge-get some 
wa-warm clo-clothing,” the doctor chattered. 

He stood shaking in his wet underclothes 
and gazed at his half-sunken sledge, still 
showing above the water about fifty yards 
away. In that sledge were dry clothing, a 
thermos - bottle with a hot drink, food, 
matches, wood. With such supplies he could 
keep warm and build a signal fire that 
would easily be seen from shore. 

After drifting another half mile, the 
sledge sank silently through the soft ice and 
disappeared. It was like losing an old friend 
to see it go—the last link with home. And, 
too, if the sledge went through the soft ice, 
it certainly would not be very long before 
the doctor and the dogs would go through, 
too. 

About a mile to the north was the shore 
the doctor had followed that very morning 
before coming out on the ice bridge. The 
whole area was so sparsely populated that it 
was very unlikely anyone would see him. 
Now at midday it was light enough for 
someone on shore to notice him and the 
dogs, but as the afternoon shadows length- 
ened into twilight and darkness, this would 
be impossible. 

When he passed the island that he had 
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crossed that morning, he saw that the ice 
bridge was completely gone now. So it 
would do no good to try to reach the island, 
for there he would be marooned and would 
probably starve to death. But no opportu- 
nity for even this slim chance to escape 
death offered itself, however, for the wind, 
gaining speed, drove the doctor’s ice pan 
quickly past the island and away. 

The doctor did not dare to move on his 
small ice raft for fear of breaking it to 
pieces. He shuddered when he thought 
what the night would bring. He would have 
to move, for if he were to live through the 
cold of the night, it would be necessary for 
him to kill some of his dogs for their skins. 
It was a horrible thought, and he wished 
above all else that he might be rescued be- 
fore having to do such a thing. But as with 
every passing hour, the wind blew him far- 
ther toward the open sea, the chances of 
rescue grew less and less. 

Northward about three to five miles the 
giant ice pans of the Arctic were pounding 
like thunder against the cliffs along the 
shore. 


“Even if someone saw me now,” Dr. 
Grenfell thought, “no boat could make it 
through that surf.” 
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Later that day it was evident that he 
would have to prepare for the night. The 
darkness would soon gather about him and 
then it would be too late to see what he was 
doing. Slowly he unwound the sealskin 
traces that he had wound around his waist 
to keep the dogs from eating them, made a 
slipknot, and got his knife ready to do a 
deed that made him sad. They could not all 
hope to live—some must die in order that 
some might live. 

The doctor plunged his knife into the 
heart of the first big dog and it was like los- 
ing a precious friend. How he loved his 
dogs! He was not sure of surviving at all, 
but he felt that he must do all in his power 
to last as long as possible. Three of his most 
beautiful dogs—Moody, Watch, and Spy— 
had to be sacrificed. He was very careful, as 
he performed the act, that none of them 
cried out or struggled violently, as the other 
dogs would have jumped on the victim and 
would have undoubtedly broken up the 
small pan in the scuffle. Soon the doctor had 
three skins to help keep him warm. 

For fear of sinking the pan Dr. Grenfell 
had not tried to pile up any snow for a 
windbreak, but now he stacked the carcasses 
in a pile and was able to be out of the wind 








for the first time. Using one of the skins for a 
waterproof cushion, he could now sit down 
without being soaked. During the hours of 
the afternoon the doctor had taken off his 
clothes one piece at a time and had wrung 
them out and swung them in the wind to 
dry them as much as possible. The scheme 
had been fairly successful, and now with the 
skins he hoped to be able to survive the 
night. 

“If only I could get my feet dry,” he 
thought. Then in a sudden burst of inspira- 
tion he said aloud, “I know—I’ll stuff my 
soaked moccasins the way the Lapps do.” 

Remembering how the Laplanders who 
tend the reindeer carry grass with them and 
ravel it up to pad their shoes and to pack 
around their feet, he too began the same 
process, but using rope instead of grass. His 
fingers were nearly frozen, but he began un- 
raveling the rope on the harness and tearing 
up the flannel covering that padded the har- 
ness where it rubbed against the dogs’ sides. 
With this he stuffed his shoes, hoping his 
numbed feet had not received too much 
cold already. By using his God-given in- 
genuity to think out the answers to some 
of his problems, he was able to get ready for 
the cold night. 

Evening came on. The ice pan had 
drifted ten miles. Away off toward the north 
Dr. Grenfell could see a single light in the 
little village where he had spent the night 
before. It was strange to be passing the 
place, and even though he knew no one 
could see him, he stood up and waved about 
every five minutes. Along that coastline it 
was particularly hard for anyone to see 
across the water because of the very narrow 
coves. Even in broad daylight it would be 
doubtful that any of the villagers could have 
seen the doctor out on the bay. 

“They'll be sitting down to supper about 
now,” he thought, “and it will be cozy 
around their fires.” 

His thoughts went back to the hours dur- 
ing the morning when he had told the peo- 
ple in the village not to look for his return 
until three days were up. Knowing this, he 
was sure that none would be out spying on 
the ice at this time. It was an awful thought, 
and yet he knew it was true. There was no 
chance at all he would ever see their faces 
again. 

With the darkness came an increase in 
wind velocity. Dr. Grenfell continued un- 
raveling rope and went farther than just 


padding his feet. He used the rope to pad 
his shirt as well. It was difficult to do a good 
job, because he could not see what he was 
doing, but at least there was a little more pro- 
tection from the wind and cold. After he had 
done that, he called to Doc, a dog as big as 
any wolf, and made him lie down so he 
could cuddle up around him. Fixing it so he 
could lie on one edge of each of the three 
skins and bring the remainder up over his 
body, the doctor snuggled close to his big- 
gest dog and was soon fast asleep. 

In curling up this way one hand was left 
exposed to the air. About midnight the doc- 
tor awoke and was shaking so badly from 
the cold that he was sure the flimsy raft 
would break up from the vibration. At first 
he thought the sun was up, but after rub- 
bing his eyes he could see that it was the 
moon. He knew then that it was only the 
middle of the night and that he had a 
long, long time to wait before dawn. Big 
Doc, the dog, was having such a warm time 
with the doctor curled up against him that 
he resented being disturbed. He had not 
had it so warm all winter. Now he began 
making low growls and continued to growl 
until finally, when the doctor shook so vio- 
lently, he opened his eyes. Upon discover- 
ing that it was his good master who was the 
cause of the disturbance and not another 
dog, he went back to sleep again. 

Dr. Grenfell could tell that the wind was 
still driving the ice pan toward the open sea, 
and he expected certain death in a matter 
of hours. 

“It would take a miracle to stop us now 
with this wind blowing so hard,” he said to 
himself. He did not expect a miracle then, 
but just the same he prayed, asking God to 
stop the wind. 

A moment later the doctor got the sur- 
prise of his life! 

(To be continued) 


When Ruth Talked Nonsense 
From page 9 


know what is troubling her? She talks 
about a dollar bill and then keeps saying 
she didn’t, honest and truly she didn’t.” 
Ann jumped in her chair. And by the 
time the doctor had finished, she looked as 
though she was going to cry. She was an 
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honest girl and she said to her father, 
“Daddy, I guess I do know about the dollar 
bill. She stole it from me.” 

“Are you absolutely sure she took your 
dollar?” Dr. Stephens asked in surprise. 

“Well, I had a dollar at school one morn- 
ing. Ruth saw it. Her desk is across the 
aisle from mine. After recess 1 couldn't 
find the dollar. She must have taken it. I 
told the girls about it and we didn’t have 
anything to do with her after that.” 

The tears started, and Ann continued be- 
tween sobs. “I’m just sure she took it, 
though I didn’t see her do it. I guess I 
shouldn’t have told the other girls. We 
weren't nice to her.” 

Dr. Stephens talked to Ann for a long 
time that night about accusing others and 
about saying things we are not sure about. 

Next day, he paid special attention to the 
little orphan girl in the hospital and added 
bits of kindness to the usual medicines. 

And next morning, too, when Ann 
reached school she tidied up her desk. 
There beneath her books she found the dol- 
lar bill! At recess she called the girls around 
her and told them how sorry she was that 
she had accused Ruth. She asked to be for- 
given, promising she would never be so un- 
kind again. Then Ann showed the girls the 
dollar she had found in her desk. 

As soon as she could, Ann wrote Ruth a 
sweet letter, asking forgiveness. And every 
day after that Ruth received a nice little 
surprise package from the girls in her room. 
As you can imagine, it wasn’t very long, 
with that kind of treatment, before her 
fever was gone and she was back at school 
again. 





The Wonderful School That Floats 
on the Air 


From page 11 


chair with a high back to it. In this chair sits 
Mr. Blackburn, and on the table in front of 
him is a microphone. Sitting on the table is 
a loudspeaker. Mr. Blackburn talks into the 
microphone, and as he talks he writes on a 
pad in front of him. ‘ 
“And then you divide by 72,” he is saying. 
“All right, everybody divide by 72. And the 
first one to get it, tell me.” There is a pause, 
and the only sound is static from the 
speaker on the other side of the table. Sud- 
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denly a high treble voice, belonging to an 
excited boy, bursts from the speaker. 

“Henry, sir. One thousand four hundred 
and three. Over.” 

A sigh from Mr. Blackburn. “No, Henry, 
you rush it too fast. Go back to the begin- 
ning. Over.” 

“Mervyn, sit. One thousand three hun- 
dred and three. Over.” 

“Hazel, sir. One thousand three hundred 
and three. Over.” 

And then a babble of one thousand, three 
hundred and three’s. There’s a pause. 

“Henry, sir. One thousand three hundred 
and three. Over.” 

Stop tittering everybody. All of you have 
been Henrys at one time or another. Miss 
Dawson whispers in my ear: “Henry is aw- 
fully willing, but he doesn’t think. He likes 
to be first, but he’s nearly always wrong.” 

“Very good,” continues Mr. Blackburn. 
“Now I hope that you all did that problem 
neatly. Remember you have to mail your 
papers in to me tomorrow. All right, I want 
you to add these numbers, and Mr. Black- 
burn slowly reads off two groups of figures. 
“Anybody that hasn’t got them?” 

“Ruth, sir. What was the first lot? Over.” 

Mr. Blackburn repeats. “Now look,” he 
says emphatically. “I said add—add/ If any- 
one subtracts he will have to write one hun- 
dren times, ‘I must not subtract when I am 
told to add.’” 

“The arithmetic lesson is just about over,” 
Miss Dawson whispers to me. “The next 
period is much more interesting—nature 
study. This period and story time are the 
most eagerly awaited parts of our school 
day, I think.” 

Mr. Blackburn is shuffling his papers into 
a pile. The arithmetic lesson is over. Miss 
Dawson leaves us and goes across to the 
microphone. 

“Now, children, nature study time,” she 
announces. “Everybody get ready to tell 
about what you saw in nature last week. 
When I call your name you tell your story.” 
Miss Dawson runs her finger down a list of 
names on the table. “Alan, what’s been hap- 
pening out on your sheep ranch? Over.” 

“Alan, Miss Dawson. I saw something last 
week while I was out mustering the sheep. 
Down where we cross the creek near our 
homestead, there are two water holes that are 
very shallow, about two feet deep, I guess, 
with a stony bottom. I was on my horse, and 
we were standing near one of these water 

















holes, when all of a sudden I saw some rip- 
ples on one of the water holes as if some- 
thing was swimming. I dismounted, and 
went over and had a good look. As soon as 
I got near the water hole, something dived 
down to the bottom, but I could see it 
swimming along the bottom. It was a lizard 
about twice as long as my foot. It was a yel- 
lowish-gray color, and it had five black tri- 
angles on its back. When he first went 
down, he blew up a whole lot of bubbles, 
and then after a few seconds, he stopped 
swimming and stayed in one place. He 
looked so like the rocks on the bottom that 
I kept losing sight of him. Anyway, I 
stopped there, just to see how long he would 
stay on the bottom. I watched and watched 
and watched, and for a whole twenty-one 
minutes he lay there. Then he gave a jerk, 
pushed himself up to the surface, gulped a 
lot of air, and weat swirling to the bottom 
again. He wriggled through the water just 
like a snake and used his back legs to swim, 
but kept his front legs pressed into his 
sides. It looked like a lizard to me, but one 
of the men working here keeps telling me 
it was a young crocodile. Is that what it 
was? Over.” 

“No, it wasn’t a young crocodile, Alan. 
Many people mistake them for crocodiles, 
but they are water lizards, and they are called 
water dragons or demon lizards. He had 
spines on him, which I suppose you didn’t 
see. But just imagine—he held his breath 
for twenty-one minutes! I don’t think you 
or I could hold our breath that long. He let 
out some bubbles right at the beginning, 
did he? That shows he could have stayed 
down longer. Very interesting. Now for 
the next nature story. Hazel, your turn. 
Over.” 

“Hazel, Miss Dawson. Oh, I must tell you 
about our poor quail that died last week. 
We had a mother and a father bird in a 
cage, and they liked each other very much. 
The male bird was so very kind to his 
mate. I would take worms to the cage, and 
give them to the male quail, and he would 
always take them and give them straight to 
the female quail. When she had eaten all 
she could, he would then eat his share. Then 
last week, the mother quail died, and oh, it 
was so sad! The male bird laid his head on 
her breast, and looked as sad as sad could 
be. He really misses his mate. Over.” 

“Yes, Hazel, birds and animals seem to 
suffer great sadness when their loved ones 


die. Certainly, mother birds get terribly up- 
set when the little ones are in danger. It’s 
too bad about your quail. Now the next. 
Arthur, what have you to tell? Over.” 

“Arthur, Miss Dawson. Please, I'd like to 
tell about something I saw yesterday. It’s 
raining here today, but yesterday I knew 
it was going to rain, because I saw ants carry- 
ing their eggs out of their holes in the 
ground, and taking them up a tree so they 
wouldn’t be drowned. Over.” 

“Very good, Arthur,” said Miss Dawson. 
“You were very observant. But those little 
white things are not eggs. Each one of them 
is a chrysalis, which is the stage just before 
the ant.” 

An older boy’s voice broke in. “Howard, 
Miss Dawson. How do the ants know rain 
is coming? Over.” 

“Well, Howard, that’s something nobody 
knows. Maybe they can tell that the humid- 
ity of the air is changing, or maybe they 
can feel a change in the pressure of the air, 
just as barometers do. Now on to the next 
nature experience. Mervyn, have you some- 
thing to tell us? Over.” 

“Mervyn, Miss Dawson. I found the nest 
of a hammer bird. My father was clearing 
the swamp down at the back of our house. I 
was there watching him and found the nest 
on the ground. It was just a little hollow in 
the grass, but in the hollow were two tiny 
hammer bird eggs. They were a sort of 
browny color. I wouldn't let daddy touch the 
nest, and so he left it there, and I watched the 
mother bird sitting on the eggs until they 
hatched out. The feathers are a fawn color, 
and the beak looks just like a chicken’s 
beak, but there are the queerest little whis- 
kers around it. Underneath the chin there is 
a little patch of white feathers. Oh, and there 
are little yellow flecks all over the feathers. 
And the bird sits very still wherever it is, 
and looks just like everything around it. 
When the mother bird was sitting on the 
nest she looked just like a piece of a broken 
branch. The eggs hatched out, but as soon 
as they did the mother took the babies 
away to another place. Over.” 

“Thanks, Mervyn. Hammer bird? Are 
you sure that’s the name of it? I’ve never 
heard of it. What kind of song does it have? 
Over.” 

“Mervyn, Miss Dawson. The sound that 
the hammer bird makes is just like the 
sound of someone hitting a tree with a 
hammer—a sort of thud, thud, thud. Over.” 
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“Ah, Mervyn, now I know what it is. That 
would be the long-tailed nightjar. But I had 
heard that the sound it made was like an ax 
chopping into wood—chop, chop—but it 
could sound like a hammer, too.” 

Miss Dawson looked at the clock. “Well, 
the time for our nature stories has gone. 
Keep your eyes open, and next week 
maybe you'll be the one asked to tell a story. 
Now I notice that we have a recess, and 
then comes the history class. Everybody 
have your recess, then, and I'll be with 
you again in fifteen minutes. And remem- 
ber, if you don’t answer when I call you, 
you get a penalty mark.” There was a click 
as Miss Dawson switched off the trans- 
mitter. 

I think this is a good time for us to sneak 
out. Come on, everybody hurry outside, while 
I go and say thanks to Miss Dawson and Mr. 
Blackburn. Well, is everybody out here in 
the passage? Good. Then let us go. 





Stephanie’s Conscience 
From page 3 


wondered what could have happened to a 
young girl sitting all alone, to make her do 
a thing like that. 

Conscience grew silent. It knew better 
than to argue with Stephanie when she was 
cross. 

Stephanie picked up her schoolbooks, 
took the library book in her hand, and 
entered the library. She waited until there 
were several children at the counter and 
the librarian was too busy to notice much. 
When he came she handed over the book 
and said, “This is Stephanie Black’s book. 
She could not return it because she has had 
chickenpox.” 

“I’m so sorry.” The librarian smiled 
sweetly. “We won't fine her then. Thank 
you.” 

Stephanie almost ran out. 

“Satisfied?” Conscience asked her on the 
steps. 

“Quite. I got out of the fine and I told 
the truth,” Stephanie answered curtly. 

“A statement that is intended to deceive 
can’t possibly be the truth,” said Conscience. 

Stephanie refused to comment, but all 
the way home in the bus she smiled in a 
smug sort of way and thought how clever 
she had been. 
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But Conscience was not finished with 
her. 

“What are you going to tell your mother?” 
Conscience asked. 

“I don’t know. I don’t suppose she would 
understand.” 

“And she probably wouldn’t approve, ei- 
ther,” added Conscience. 

“I can’t tell her I paid the fine, that would 
be a lie,” Stephanie admitted. 

“Getting fussy now?” Conscience 
sneered. “Why are you worried about lying 
to your mother? You told two lies to the 
librarian.” 

“T did not. I told the truth. Well, almost.” 

“You can’t consider an ‘almost’ truth 
true, nor can God,” said Conscience. “Your 
mother will be annoyed, but someday you'll 
meet this thing in your record book.” 

The thought sobered Stephanie, and she 
spent a full minute leaning on the front 
gate. 

“It wasn’t such a brilliant idea after all, 
was it?” Conscience prodded. 

“All right, all right,” Stephanie gave in 
at last. “I'll pay the fine tomorrow. Are you 
happy now?” 

“Quite,” said Conscience, and because 
Stephanie did pay the fine the next day, 
Conscience never said another word about 
the matter. 


The Teacher Etta Jean Couldn’t 
Fool 


From page 8 


Friday afternoon she glanced at the low- 
ering sun and then at the clock on top of 
the bookcase. Could her suspicions be cor- 
rect? “Is everyone through with his work?” 
she asked. “Good! Then let’s put away our 
paste and scissors and get ready for dis- 
missal.” As the children were putting on 
their wraps, she suggested, “Bundle up well 
tonight. That wind is extra cold and all of 
you will be walking right into it except 
Billy.” 

Saturday evening Miss Trafford made a 
trip to Carroll, the nearest town, and bought 
an inexpensive wrist watch. The old clock 
at school had served well, but now the time 
had come for something different. 

Monday morning she made sure that the 
children were extra busy so no one had time 
to look at the clock until noon. 








Etta Jean glanced up at the old brown 
bookcase as she bit into a thick sandwich. 
“Hey!” she exclaimed. “Where's our clock?” 
Her brown eyes looked everywhere in the 
room. 

“Maybe teacher put it in her desk,” Billy 
said. 

“No.” Ivan grinned like a Cheshire cat. 
He had found out something before Etta 
had for once. “Teacher’s got a new wrist 
watch.” 

In an instant Etta was furious. There had 
always been a clock in the schoolroom. How 
could you tell when it was time for classes 
to begin and and . She glanced up 
from the little dish of salad she was eating. 
Teacher hadn't said a word and she wasn’t 
smiling. Well, she wasn’t smiling with her 
lips—but those eyes of hers were certainly 
dancing. And her right eyebrow was raised 
higher than the other. 

Etta felt her cheeks turn pink. If only 
there was a hole big enough for her to crawl 
into. “She knows,” she thought, looking 
away. “Teacher knows. She knows it would 
have to be me ‘cause I’m the only one who 
can tell time well enough to set up the clock 
a half hour every day. I suppose I'll get a 
raking over the coals for it.” 

But teacher never said a word about it 
that day nor the next. Etta didn’t know what 
to think. Teachers were supposed to have 
eyes in the back of their heads, but Miss 
Trafford had a pair on each side of her head 
as well. Now what was teacher saying? 

“Lorry, you see this chair between the 
phonograph and the bookcase? Just once 
more and you'll have to come up here and 
sit on it.” Teacher didn’t sound very crabby, 
but fifteen minutes later Etta heard her say- 
ing, “All right, Lorry. Come up to the little 
chair.” 

“No.” Lorry was grinning, but he shook 
his head. 

“Either come up or I will come get you.” 

All schoolwork stopped. Was this going 
to be the showdown? Etta was almost ready 
to jump up and down and cheer. 

Lorry didn’t come, and teacher went to 
get him. He hung to his desk so tightly it 
looked as if she would have to lift it from 
the floor where it was bolted. She pulled 
and finally dragged Lorry across the floor 
while tears began to flood his big baby-blue 
eyes. Then he was weeping noisily into his 
hands. Teacher didn’t bother to look at 
Ivan. A peek out of the corner of her eye 
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had told her that Lorry’s big brother was 
bristling, ready to tear her limb from limb. 

Etta Jean was trying to finish her arith- 
metic. But when she saw what happened to 
Lorry she began to have trouble making her 
face muscles behave. Suddenly she clapped 
a hand over her mouth. A few seconds 
later she ducked down behind Ivan and be- 
gan to giggle, then burst into hearty laugh- 
ter. 

Soon Billy, Henry, and the Burton boys 
were all enjoying the laugh at Lorry’s ex- 
pense. Two seconds later a flicker of a smile 
tickled Ivan’s thin face. An instant later he 
was laughing with the rest. The more the 
children laughed, the more Lorry cried. The 
more he cried, the more they laughed. No, 
sit! Teacher had come out on top again. Al- 
most four months had gone by, and no one 
had had a spanking yet. 

One day not long after Christmas the 
snow was just right for making balls. 
Teacher was indoors feeding the fire and 
getting things ready for the Friday after- 
noon handwork class. 

She was hurrying into the vestibule with 
the empty coal scuttle when the door flew 
open and Henry dashed into the building. 
Swish-ish-ish-smack! A snowball hit him on 
the face and he cried with pain for several 
minutes. By the time teacher got him 
quieted, it was time to ring the bell. 

The children didn’t come in. Teacher 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference te 


Theme for second quarter: “Famous Victories in the Bible" 


Vl—Defeat and Victory at Ai 


(MAY 9) 


Memory Verse: “Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth” (Luke 12:15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the defeat at Ai in Joshua 7:2-5 
and then about the victory the Israelites gained 
there in Joshua 8:9-26. Read the memory verse 
several times to lay a foundation for learning it 
during the week. 


SUNDAY 
Another Campaign Planned 


Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 

The children of Israel were full of courage as 
they looked back on their journeys from the 
south. They had gone through difficult country, 
encountering hostile people, and had fought 
their way victoriously. Why, they had even 
inflicted a deadly defeat on the giants of 
Bashan. Then they had witnessed the fall of the 
strongly defended walled city of Jericho. Noth- 
ing could daunt them now! 

The next city in their way was Ai, situated 
in the ravines a few miles west of the valley 
of the Jordan. Joshua sent spies to size up the 
situation and estimate what forces would be 
needed. Look in verse 3 and see what report 
they brought back. 

Because of the nature of the country with its 
hills and valleys, it would be easy to approach 
it without being seen, and the spies returned, 
confident that an easy victory could be gained. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 493, par. 3. 

THINK how we gain confidence as we 
multiply victories in our lives. 

Rrso_ve not to place your confidence in 
yourself but in the One who gives you the 
victory. 
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MONDAY 
Defeat at Ai 


Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 

The children of Israel were full of confidence. 
After the victory at Jericho, Ai presented no 
problem at all. The spies had returned with the 
report that it would not need a full force to take 
the city. Two or three thousand men would be 
ample, they declared. Acting on their advice, 
Joshua decided to send only three thousand to 
the city. Joshua laid his plans carefully—but he 
missed one important part of this planning. So 
confident was he of an easy victory that he 
omitted to ask permission and guidance of God. 
He went ahead with his planning by himself. 
On other occasions the Israelites’ fear of the 
enemy had driven them to depend on the 
Captain of the Lord’s host, but now they 
depended on themselves. 

Full of assurance, the three thousand made 
their way through the hills to Ai. This was 
going to be easy, they said among themselves; 
but a surprise awaited them. You can read 
— the result of their attack, in verses 4 
and 5. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 493, pars. 4, 5. 


THINK! Have you ever gained a victory on 
a big point only to lose it on a small one just 
because you forgot to ask God’s help? 


Pray to seek God’s help for small temptations 
as well as big ones. 


TUESDAY 


Joshua Does Some Heart Searching 


Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 

What went wrong? That was the question 
everyone was asking. Why should they have a 
big victory at a strongly protected city like 








Jericho and then be beaten at a small city like 
Ai? 

Joshua was deeply perplexed. Read how he 
showed his concern, in verse 6. Now he felt 
the need to pray. His confidence in himself and 
the strength of the Israelites’ army had gone. 
He poured out his heart to God, begging for 
help, asking for the name of the children of 
God to be an honor instead of the shame this 
defeat had brought to them. 

When Joshua had finished his prayer, God 
spoke to him and told him to get up. Then he 
told him the reason why Israel had been un- 
able to win the battle at Ai. Find what it was, 
in verses 11 and 12. 

Joshua well knew that cherished sin is a 
barrier between us and God. Before we can 
expect God to answer our requests, we must 
put sin from our hearts and lives. The children 
of Israel had not done this before the battle, 
and there was sin in their lives. It must be 
sought out and dealt with. God told Joshua to 
gather the Israelites together and to find out the 
one who had sinned. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 494. 

TuHiInK! Is some secret sin, unconfessed 
and unforgiven, preventing your prayers from 
being answered? 


Pray to have your record clear every day. 
WEDNESDAY 
Seeking Out the Sinner 


Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 
It was a solemn camp on which the sun rose 





Achan brought death on all his family because he 
was selfish and took what didn’t belong to him. 


the next morning. One by one the tribes were 
called up. As each came before the leader they 
must have wondered, “Is it one of my tribe 
who has committed the sin?” 

The tribe of Judah was called. Family by 
family they came until the head of the family of 
the Zarhites stepped forth. Each household in 
this family was called in turn. It was Zabdi’'s 
turn now, and he called on each of his family. 
It was getting closer. As his grandson Achan 
was called up, the finger of God pointed him 
out as the one whose sin had caused the defeat 
of Israel. 

In kindly tones Joshua spoke to him. “My 
son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God 
of Israel,” he said, “and make confession unto 
him; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide 
it not from me” (Joshua 7:19). 

The unhappy man confessed his guilt. Read 
his confession in verses 20 and 21. 

Joshua sent messengers, and sure enough, 
hidden under the tent they found the garment 
and the shekels of silver and the wedge of gold 
that Achan had been unable to resist taking 
from Jericho even in the face of God’s com- 
mand that nothing should be looted. 

Sentence of death was passed on the man 
who by his sin had caused the death of thirty- 
six men in battle at Ai and brought dishonor 
on God’s cause. 

yn further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 495. 

THINK of the evil that resulted from 
Achan’s greed as he looked on the beautiful 
and valuable things in Jericho. 

RESOLVE not to let greed make a sinner out 
of you. 


THURSDAY 
Victory at Ai 


Open your Bible to Joshua 8. 


After this heart searching and seeking out of 
the sin that had lost Ai to the Israelites, they 
were given another chance to take the city. This 
time they were only too eager to follow the 
leading of God in the campaign. Read in verse 1 
the promise God gave to Joshua for the success 
of the battle. 

On their first attack they had sent only three 
thousand men. Look in verse 3 and see how 
many men Joshua sent up this time. 

He used a different strategy this time. Five 
thousand men were to approach silently by 
night and lie in wait near the city. Then he and 
the rest of the Israelites were to approach 
the city in full sight of its inhabitants. As the 
men of Ai came out, Joshua and his company 
were to turn and flee, thus drawing the enemy 
out of the city. By reading verses 7 and 8, find 
what the thirty thousand were to do while the 
enemy pursued Joshua’s company. 

Everything went according to plan. When 
Joshua’s company fied, not one man was left to 
defend the city, and an easy victory was 
gained. The city was taken and set on fire and 
the men who had followed Joshua were slain. 
The Israelites gave the glory for this victory to 
God, for it was He who had directed the opera- 
tion. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 499, par. 1. 

Tuink how Israel profited from the mistake 
made after taking Jericho. 


Pray to profit from the mistakes you make. 


FRIDAY 


To review the lesson, tell what you know about 
the following: 

1. The city of Ai. (Joshua 7:2.) 

2. Two or three thousand men. (Joshua 7:3.) 
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(Joshua 7:4.) 
(Joshua 7:5.) 


3. Three thousand men. 
4. Thirty-six men. 
5. Melting hearts. (Joshua 7:5.) 


6. Torn clothes and dust. (Joshua 7:6.) 


7. An “accursed thing.” (Joshua 7:11.) 
8. A big gathering. (Joshua 7:16.) 

9. The Zarhites. (Joshua 7:17.) 

10. Zabdi. (Joshua 7:17.) 


11. A confession. (Joshua 7:20, 21.) 

12. A punishment. (Joshua 7:24-26.) 
13. A promise from God. (Joshua 8:1.) 
14. Thirty thousand men. (Joshua 8:3.) 
15. An ambush. (Joshua 8:9.) 


16. Running away. (Joshua 8:15, 16.) 

17. A city without any men. (Joshua 8:17.) 
18. A victory. (Joshua 8:19.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 


Story, vol. 3, pp. 92-95. 





The Teacher Etta Jean Couldn’t 
Fool 


From page 19 


went to call them again, but just before she 
did so she overheard two or three girls talk- 
ing. Instead of calling the children, Miss 
Trafford went back to Henry and helped 
him with his reading even though he was 
the only pupil in the room. Class time was 
almost over before Miss Trafford heard the 
rest of the children whispering and stamp- 
ing in the cloakroom. 

The door swung open and the children 
marched in, single file and orderly. The last 
one closed the door. “Are we late?” the 
children chorused—and waited for the top 
to blow off the schoolhouse. 

What a surprise! “Yes,” teacher said, and 
that was all. With a smile she went right on 
with Henry’s reading class. 

The children looked at one another. Back 
at teacher. Then at one another again. 
Quickly and quietly they sat down. School 
went on as usual for the rest of the day. 
Teacher said nothing. What was she up to? 
Maybe she would go to their parents after 
school tonight. 

Etta Jean raised her hand as the children 
were getting ready to be dismissed and said 


in a snippy sort of way, “I suppose you're 
going to go running to our folks. Well, be 
an old tattletale! We don’t care!” 

Teacher just grinned. “No, I'm not going 
to tell. You are.” 

“Huh? Like fun we will!” 

No more mention was made of the inci- 
dent. Most of the children were feeling 
pretty smug to think what a smart stunt 
they had played. 

Two weeks later they received their re- 
port cards and with happy shouts ran for 
home. Etta Jean didn’t bother to look at 
hers. Same old stuff. She always got A’s. No 
teacher had ever dared to give her anything 
else. She was still wondering what possessed 
Miss Trafford to let them come in so late 
that day without punishing them. 

Other teachers would have sworn at them 
or given them all a beating. But Miss Traf- 
ford didn’t swear and never used a club. 

The day after the grades were given out 
Jean was at school early, a much sadder, sub- 
dued, and wiser young lady. She knew now 
she would never be able to wrap this “little 
runt” of a teacher around her finger. Miss 
Trafford was here for business. 

Etta Jean, of all people, had received a 
failing grade, and of all things, in conduct. 
Her mother had been simply furious, and 
Etta Jean had been obliged to tell her par- 
ents just how it had come about that the 
usual A was missing from her report card. 

Never again did teacher have trouble 
with her oldest pupil. Etta had been hit 
where it hurt the worst. But how did she 
feel about teacher? 

Years later I was in Lidderdale visiting 
my sister. When Etta Jean (now the mother 
of three) heard I was there she drove ten 
miles just to come and say Hello to me. She 
thinks I was the best teacher she ever had— 
because she had to mind me and obey the 
rules. 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 9-By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the boatload of camels disembarked at 
Indianola, Texas, it is said that they scared the 
horses, mules, burros, cattle, and dogs alike and 
seemed to cause very much of an uproar. 2. The 
Texans also seemed to be strongly prejudiced 







against the animals, probably because they had 
neither horns nor hoofs. 3. After the camels were 
tested and trained and had done a number of odd 
tasks, Lieutenant E. F. Beale was put in charge 
of twenty-five of them to use in surveying a road. 























4. He was to find a new road across New Mexico 
and Arizona that could be used by settlers in trek- 
king across to California. This was dry country, and 
it was important to find water holes along the route. 
5. In the first day or two of the journey the camels 













lagged behind, but they soon caught up. 6. Ben Aba 
and Sied were in this group, and Hadji Ali was also 
there. Beale found that the camels could easily 
feed on greasewood and other desert shrubs. The 
mules and horses had to be fed hay from the wagons. 























7. At one time the guides lost their way. The camp 
was out of water, and no one knew where to find 
any. 8. The mules became frantic and licked at the 
empty barrels in their great thirst, but the camels 
appeared disgusted as they peacefully chewed their 
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cud. 9. Since no other water could be found Beale 
sent Hadji Ali and some of the others back with 
Ben Aba, the faster camel, to their previous camp 
for water. This was one time when the horses 
and mules were happy the camels were along. 











